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they can be relied upon to look the other 
way Wilcox didn't waste his time ingratiat- 
ing himself with the cop on the beat; he 
went straight to the top, which, at the time, 
was a police chief who answered to the dis- 
tinguished moniker of Winston Churchill. 

Churchill was police chief in the ad- 
ministration of Indianapolis Mayor Richard 
Lugar. whom ex-President Nixon once de- 
scribed as his "favorite mayor." Wilcox 
may have approached Churchill through a 
local Republican party contact, such as 
GOP National Committeeman L. Keith Bu- 
len. whom Wilcox listed as a character 
reference in his application for a private 
detective agency license. However he 
made the contact. Wilcox chose an oppor- 
tune moment to knock on Churchill’s door. 

Chief Churchill suspected one of his po- 
lice lieutenants of taking bribes from a 
local madam and dealing in drugs. He had 
assigned two of his officers to watch the 
suspect. For three months the detectives 
had videotaped the cop and the madam 
through a telephoto lens, but they failed to 
obtain evidence to validate the chief’s 
suspicions. Churchill decided he would 
get better results if he used an investigator 
who did not work for the police depart- 
ment, and he chose Wilcox for the job. 

Shortly after Churchill assigned Interna- 
tional Investigators to the case, a neighbor 
living in the same apartment house as the 
policeman under suspicion noticed a man 
dressed as a phone company repairman 
working on a telephone terminal box in the 
building. The neighbor, who happened to 
be an employee of Indiana Bell, noticed a 
few things about the "repairman" that 
didn’t seem genuine, and he asked to see 
some identification. When the man could 
not produce any phone company creden- 



tials. the neighbor called the police. 

A state trooper arrived and questioned 
the "repairman." who identified himself to 
the officer as C. Timothy Wilcox. He 
flashed his private detective’s license and 
told the trooper he was working for the 
Indianapolis police chief. The trooper con- 
firmed this and released Wilcox. 

The next step in the surveillance was to 
break into the police lieutenant’s apart- 
ment. search it, and plant a concealed 
bug. According to several former em- 
ployees of International Investigators. Wil- 
cox headed the three-man entry team, 
which included a former U.S. Air Force 
lock-picking specialist who had taught 
courses in surreptitious entry to students 
from such organizations as the FBI. 

International Investigators’ surveillance 
of the police lieutenant continued for three 
months; but the results were apparently 
not sufficient to validate Chief Churchill’s 
suspicions, for no action was taken 
against the officer at that time. Interna- 
tional was paid $450 for the job — seem- 
ingly an extravagant fee when results have 
been nil. but actually a bargain-basement 
price for the risks Wilcox and his people 
took. The break-in, bugging, and wiretap- 
ping were done without warrants (in Indi- 
ana no one but a federal agent can legally 
conduct electronic surveillance, under 
any circumstances) and left the Interna- 
tional team open to prosecution on several 
federal and state charges. 

Wilcox continued to cultivate senior 
police officials whenever he could. He 
checked their offices and telephones for 
bugs and wiretaps. Since International's 
offices were located near a pawnshop run 
by a suspected fence, the firm's staff re- 
corded the numbers of all police cars visit- 



ing the shop, and Wilcox turned them over 
to a senior police officer. Wilcox even took 
out a private detective's license for a 
police captain to enable the man to moon- 
light for International. Free of charge. Wil- 
cox helped Chief Churchill prepare an ap- 
plication for a federal grant to set up a 
criminal intelligence unit; the plan in- 
volved hiring a former Secret Service 
agent, Kenneth Hale, as a consultant. 
Hale, a friend of Wilcox, eventually suc- 
ceeded Churchill as chief of police. One 
measure of Wilcox's success in wooing the 
cops can be seen in the private detective's 
annual applications for renewal of the 
agency’s license; whenever such an ap- 
plication was filed, senior Indiana police 
officials would be listed as references to 
vouch for the character of Wilcox and 
David Kramer, the firm’s vice-president. 

With the cops in his comer. Wilcox set 
out in pursuit of what he saw as the key to 
success: political influence. The first op- 
portunity that presented itself was the In- 
diana senatorial election of 1970. Richard 
Roudebush, a Republican congressman 
who served on the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, was challenging the 
Democratic incumbent. Sen. Vance Hart- 
ke. Roudebush’s campaign coordinator 
was Edgar L. ("Nick") Longworth. a local 
party worker and an old friend of Wilcox. 

Longworth retained Wilcox to serve as 
security officer for the Roudebush cam- 
paign. Wilcox checked the campaign 
headquarters for bugs and wiretaps, but 
former employees of International Inves- 
tigators claim the sleuthing services he 
provided went well beyond such defen- 
sive measures. They charge him with mas- 
terminding a dirty-tricks operation that al- 
most succeeded in capturing Hartke’s 
Senate seat for Roudebush. 

Two former agents of International Inves- 
tigators have admitted taking part in the 
August 1 970 Hartke break-in as well as in a 
second entry into the senator’s offices a 
month later (to replace the fading batteries 
in the bug they had installed during their 
first visit). They say the third member of the 
team was Wilcox, and that he planned and 
directed the operation. And they have re- 
vealed that the Hartke break-ins were only 
part of a series of burglaries they carried 
out with Wilcox during the 1970campaign. 

Edward D. Lewis, an Indianapolis attor- 
ney and a close friend of Hartke. was the 
target of another of the political break-ins. 
Lewis’s offices were entered and his files 
searched. Cancelled checks covering a 
three-year period were taken, and a mi- 
crophone-transmitter was concealed 
under Lewis’s office chair. The intruders 
parked a car in a nearby street and con- 
cealed in its trunk a special FM receiver 
coupled to a voice-activated tape record- 
er. Every conversation held in Lewis’s of- 
fice was recorded by the hidden device. 
An International agent periodically re- 
placed the tapes with fresh reels. 

In yet another break-in. the former Inter- 
national detectives confide, they and Wil- 
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cox once entered a building near Hartke’s 
offices and broke into a room used for 
meetings of his campaign workers. They 
concealed another bug in a potted plant 
and positioned it to pick up conversations 
anywhere in the conference room. In this 
case the receiver and recorder were in- 
stalled in the nearby Republican State 
Headquarters, inside the office of a senior 
Roudebush campaign official. 

Not all the dirty tricks involved illegal 
entry. In one case several mailbags await- 
ing pick-up in the lobby of Democratic 
Headquarters were stolen. The bags con- 
tained a mass mail-out of invitations to a 
$l00-a-plate Democratic fund-raising 
dinner. According to a former International 
detective, in order to ensure a poor turnout, 
the invitations were delivered to Roude- 
bush campaign workers, who posted them 
shortly before the dinner. 

Nineteen seventy was the year of the 
Kent State massacre and the two-month 
invasion of Cambodia. The November 
elections were viewed by the Nixon ad- 
ministration as an opportunity for an en- 
dorsement of its policies, a kind of ideo- 
logical referendum. Nixon personally 
campaigned for Republican candidates in 
twenty-one states in a bid to increase the 
support that he had in the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress. 

Indiana's customary roughhouse poli- 
tics escalated into a bitter name-calling 
match in the Senate race. Roudebush’s 
supporters accused Hartke of being “a 



supporter of the Vietcong” because of the 
senator's opposition to the war, while the 
Hartke campaign focused on Roudebush’s 
ties to organizations affiliated with the 
John Birch Society The race for Hartke’s 
Senate seat was close: it was finally set- 
tled by a recount, which gave Hartke a thin 
lead of 4,500 votes. 

Informed of the recent disclosures of the 
1970 break-ins and buggings, Hartke re- 
called that he had suspected leaks in his 
campaign organization. The Roudebush 
people seemed to have advance notice of 
every campaign maneuver he made. 
Hartke now believes that the dirty-tricks 
operation nearly cost him the election. 

According to several former Interna- 
tional employees who took part in the op- 
eration, the break-ins and buggings were 
intended to cost Hartke a great deal more 
than his Senate seat. One of the objectives 
of the operation was to obtain evidence 
proving that Hartke had been involved in a 
number of illegal deals. A Roudebush 
campaign worker recalled Wilcox’s boast- 
ing on election night 1970, “I have enough 
to put Hartke in jail for the rest of his life. *' 

The efforts of International Investigators, 
Inc., to obtain evidence of criminal wrong- 
doing by Senator Hartke actually antedate 
Wilcox’s 1970 purchase of the firm. When 
Wilcox acquired the company, he found, 
among the detective agency’s many dos- 
siers. a thick file on Hartke compiled dur- 
ing the 1 960s. The client who had paid for 
the investigation was a major midwestem 



utility company that suspected Hartke of 
selling political favors to some of its busi- 
ness competitors. 

The theory the company sought to prove 
was that Hartke had received payments 
from Hoosier Energy, Inc., an Indiana elec- 
tric utility, in exchange for using his influ- 
ence in Congress to advance the business 
interests of the company. The payments 
were supposed to have been channeled 
through UNITO, Inc., a public-relations 
firm that had close ties to Ed Lewis, a 
friend of Hartke and target of one of the 
1970 break-ins. 

The grand jury probing dirty tricks in the 
Hartke-Roudebush contest apparently 
heard testimony that Indiana utility inter- 
ests had played a role in the 1970 anti- 
Hartke operation. It subpoenaed the top 
officials of Public Service Indiana — Indi- 
ana’s largest electric utility — and de- 
manded records of payments by the com- 
pany to the lock man who had taken part in 
the break-ins. The grand jury also subpoe- 
naed Gerald R. Redding, senior partner of 
the law firm that represented Public Ser- 
vice Indiana, and later indicted him for 
conspiracy in the break-ins 

Did the repeated efforts of International 
Investigators and its clients — carried out 
for almost a decade — ever manage to 
prove the theory that Hartke was involved 
in wrongdoing? Apparently not. One vet- 
eran of the 1970 operation recalls, “We 
weren’t able to make a good enough case, 
so we let it drop. " In fact, there is nothing to 
indicate that they were able to make any 
case at all. 

The Hartke operation was only the first of 
a long series of political dirty-tricks cam- 
paigns conducted by International Inves- 
tigators. A former Republican campaign 
worker recalls Wilcox’s boasting to her that 
he had broken into more than 1 00 offices in 
Indianapolis. A detective who worked for 
the firm for five years described his par- 
ticipation in more than a dozen “political 
investigations.” Often, he said, such inves- 
tigations were aimed at compiling de- 
rogatory information to be used for politi- 
cal blackmail. 

“You wouldn’t believe how political phi- 
losophies change,” he said, “when you 
show someone a photograph of himself in 
bed with the wrong person.” 

And what would happen if he couldn’t 
get such a photo? 

“Indianapolis is a small town," he re- 
plied. “You'd be surprised what a little in- 
nuendo can do.” 

Several months after the loss to Hartke, 
Longworth, the Roudebush campaign offi- 
cial who had recruited Wilcox, resigned 
his local government job and declared his 
intention “to devote full time to Republican 
politics." It's not clear what kind of political 
work he had in mind, but three weeks be- 
fore his resignation he applied for a private 
detective's license in order that he could 
work with International Investigators. 

The next important political contest in 
Indianapolis was scheduled for the follow- 
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ing November, when John Neff, a local 
attorney and former Democratic state leg- 
islator. was to challenge incumbent May- 
or Lugar. Lugar appointed Bulen, then 
county GOP chairman, his campaign 
manager Bulen’s aide, it turned out. was 
Nick Long worth. 

Meanwhile, International Investigators 
had acquired a new client — the Marion 
County License Branch. The Indiana li- 
cense branch system is a private corpora- 
tion that handles the administration of 
motor vehicle and driver’s licenses under 
contract to the state. Each branch is con- 
trolled by the county chairman of the polit- 
ical party in power. The Marion County 
branch was controlled by Bulen, Long- 
worth’s boss in the Lugar campaign orga- 
nization. International was put on a month- 
ly retainer of $500 by the Marion County 
branch for “security work.” 

Whether or not International Investi- 
gators ever did any security work for the 
branch is unclear, but it was at about this 
time that the firm began to work on behalf 
of Mayor Lugar’s reelection campaign. 
Once again Nick Longworth brought in his 
friend Wilcox to check the mayor's office 
and campaign headquarters for bugs and 
wiretaps, and once again the detective 
agency’s services went considerably be- 
yond defensive measures. 

An International detective was assigned 
to infiltrate the Neff campaign. In the guise 
of a volunteer worker, he went to Neff 
headquarters, expropriated copies of the 
candidate’s speeches and speaking 
schedules, photographed the real cam- 
paign workers, and scouted the locations 
of the telephone lines. Two other men 
climbed to the roof of Neff headquarters to 
see if taps could be placed on the cam- 
paign telephone lines where they 
emerged from the building. Whether they 
succeeded in tapping the lines is not 
known, but a tap was discoverd on Neff’s 
home telephone, and his campaign work- 
ers believed their own telephone conver- 
sations were being overheard. Mayor 
Lugar was reelected in a landslide victory. 

Nineteen seventy-two — the year of the 
Watergate break-in and the presidential 
election — was a busy time for International 
Investigators. Longworth and Wilcox took 
a trip to San Diego and brought along an 
electronic eavesdropping specialist — a 
former TV repairman who custom built the 
bugs and taps used by International. The 
purpose of the trip was to reconnoiter what 
was then the proposed site for the Repub- 
lican National Convention. Later Long- 
worth served as Mayor Lugar’s advance 
man at Miami Beach, the actual site of the 
Republican convention. 

On the Indiana scene, former Gov. 
Mathew E. Welsh was running — unsuccess- 
fully, it turned out — for his old office 
against Republican Otis R. Bowen. An In- 
ternational agent was sent to infiltrate the 
Welsh campaign. The anti-Welsh opera- 
tion seems to have been comparatively 
tame, involving only the use of a con- 



cealed recorder to tape some of the Welsh 
campaign meetings. 

At the same time. Indiana Congressman 
Andrew Jacobs, Jr., was challenged by 
Republican William H. Hudnut. An elabo- 
rate antirJacobs operation was considered, 
including a plan to send a female cam- 
paign worker to Washington to- seduce 
Jacobs In a hotel room before hidden 
cameras. However, the plan was aban- 
doned when it became apparent that Ja- 
cobs was going to lose to Hudnut without 
any encouragement. (Jacobs regained his 
seat in 1974; Hudnut is now mayor of In- 
dianapolis. Informed of the recent disclo- 
sure of the planned seduction. Jacobs re- 
marked whimsically that it seemed prefer- 
able to being bugged.) 

Nineteen seventy-three was an off-year 
and a doldrums for political dirty-tricking 
in Indiana. The one high point during the 
year was the break-in at State Democratic 
Headquarters in August. Unlike the Hartke 
operation, which employed the expert ser- 
vices of a military-trained lock man, the 
Democratic Headquarters break-in was 
accomplished through the crude measure 
of jimmying a door. A bug was planted and 
then retrieved two days later. The objec- 
tive of the operation may have been to 
monitor certain internal intriguing transpir- 
ing within the Democratic party at the time. 

It would be unfair to conclude that only 
Republicans indulged in the midwestern 
political high jinks. International Investiga- 
tors worked for the Democrats in Indiana, 
although in every known instance the tar- 
get of the operation was another Demo- 
crat. In neighboring Ohio, however, Inter- 
national was briefly employed by the 
Democrats to work against the Republi- 
cans. The operation came to an abrupt end 
when Wilcox drove to Ohio to visit one of 
his Democratic clients. The client recog- 
nized a special coding on Wilcox's Indi- 
ana license plete which indicated that the 
detective had political connections in that 
Republican-controlled state. 

Democratic politicians may have been 
behind the mysterious burglary at Jackie’s 
Lounge, an Indianapolis cocktail lounge 
listed in the Yellow Pages with the slogan, 
“Where the Action Is." Late one night in 
1971, the action was in a second-floor of- 
fice above the lounge, where intruders 
opened a 1 ,300-pound safe and made off 
with its contents. According to Louise 
Jackson, owner of Jackie’s Lounge, the 
safe contained silver certificates and noth- 
ing else. However, she did not report the 
burglary to the police, and several weeks 
later a Washington, D.C., private investiga- 
tor turned up in Indianapolis and hired 
Wilcox to help in the investigation of the 
incident. Wilcox borrowed a fingerprint 
specialist from the Indianapolis police to 
dust the safe and office, but the resultant 
findings have never been disclosed. Wil- 
cox told the Indianapolis Star that the pri- 
vate investigator had been hired by G. 
Gordon Liddy to work on the case, thereby 
reinforcing police speculation that the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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safe contained political blackmail materi- 
al. Police Chief Hale. Churchill’s succes- 
sor, brought in a former Secret Service 
agent to investigate the incident, a deci- 
sion which suggests that he may have felt 
the matter to be too explosive politically to 
be left to his department. Today, since dis- 
closure of the contents of the safe and of 
the identities of those behind the break-in 
seems guaranteed to be politically embar- 
rassing to both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, the case is probably doomed to 
oblivion. 

Political investigations represented 
only a part of International Investigators’ 
business, and, in terms of the company’s 
income, it was only a small part. Conven- 
tional or non-political private sleuthing 
paid better, especially when the firm used 
the same “direct approach" it employed in 
political matters. In 1972, for example, In- 
ternational was hired by the chancellor of 
Indiana Northern University, which was 
then under investigation by the Indiana 
Private School Accrediting Commission 
on suspicion of being a so-called diploma 
mill. A former International detective says 
he and another employee of the firm broke 
into the commission's offices (without their 
client’s knowledge) in the Indiana State 
House and removed, copied, and returned 
the commission s files on Indiana North- 
ern. The university paid several thousand 
dollars to International to conduct the in- 
vestigation. 

In addition to its sleuthing services, In- 
ternational Investigators also offered its 
clients a complete line of electronic sur- 
veillance equipment for do-it-yourself in- 
vestigative work. The bugs and other de- 
vices were constructed by Melvin Free- 
man, a former television repairman who 
has been described as an “electronic 
genius." Freeman, a close friend of both 
Wilcox and Nick Longworth, is at least a 
very talented tinkerer who can fashion, in a 
matter of hours, a listening device from 
readily available electronic components. 
Why Wilcox chose these homemade bugs 
over the more professional products of 
Bell and Howell. Audio Intelligence De- 
vices, or Martin L Kaiser, Inc., seems ob- 
vious. The 1968 Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act outlaws even the pos- 
session of such equipment by anyone 
other than those official agencies permit- 
ted by court order to eavesdrop In Indi- 
ana, where even the police are forbidden 
under any circumstances to bug or wire- 
tap. it would be impossible for Wilcox to 
order the equipment from established 
suppliers. 

Freeman’s tinkering ran him afoul of the 
law on several occasions. In 1972 he was 
convicted of conspiracy to steal equip- 
ment from the telephone company in order 
to build “blue boxes, " those contraband 
devices that are used to cheat the phone 
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company on long-distance calls. Two 
years later he was convicted of using a 
“blue box” and received a three-year sen- 
tence. Freeman, whose bugs were planted 
in the offices of Senator Hartke and his 
aides during the 1970 campaign, invoked 
the Fifth Amendment when he was called 
before the grand jury investigating Interna- 
tional's dirty-tricks operations. 

The downfall of C. Timothy Wilcox, like 
that of Richard Nixon, was precipitated by 
some embarrassing tapes. Last year, in- 
vestigators discovered a collection of 
reels locked in a storage room at In- 
dianapolis Ftolice Headquarters. On lis- 
tening to the tapes, the investigators dis- 
covered that they were the product of the 
illegal wiretapping and bugging of the 
suspected police lieutenant carried out by 
Wilcox on behalf of Chief Churchill in 
1971. Some of the reels bore labels indi- 
cating they were the property of Interna- 
tional Investigators, Inc. 
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“You wouldn’t 
believe how political 
philosophies change," 
a detective said, “when you 
show someone 
a photo of himself in 
bed with the 
wrong person" 
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The matter was turned over to a strike 
force from the Marion County prosecutor’s 
office, which began questioning some 
former employees of International. At the 
same time, the Pulitzer Prize-winning in- 
vestigative team from the Indianapolis Star 
got wind of the probe and began digging 
in parallel with the strike force. At first the 
reporters and investigator focused on the 
affair of the cop and the madam But as the 
former detectives began to talk freely, in 
exchange for immunity from prosecution, 
the story of International’s dirty-tricks pro- 
gram began to unfold. 

As the investigation progressed, Wilcox 
launched a counterattack. While interview- 
ing a former International employee at his 
apartment, two strike force investigators 
discovered a tape recorder concealed in a 
wastebasket. Outside the house, they 
found Wilcox slouched down behind the 
wheel of a parked automobile, carrying a 



pair of high-powered binoculars and a va- 
riety of bugging equipment. The strike 
force also discovered that Wilcox had 
begun to compile dossiers on several of its 
members as well as on a reporter from the 
Indianapolis Star's investigative unit. Wil- 
cox may have found some comfort in going 
through the motions of turning the tables 
on the investigators, but he was whistling 
in the dark. The grand jury indicted him on 
several counts of burglary, conspiracy, 
and illegal eavesdropping. 

Also indicted was Wilcox’s friend and 
political crony, Nick Longworth. Long 
gone from Indianapolis, he had been work- 
ing in Washington, D.C. In 1 973 his service 
to the campaign of Indiana Governor 
Bowen was rewarded when the governor 
appointed Longworth co-director of the 
state’s Washington, D C., liaison office. 
Later, when President Nixon appointed 
former Representative Roudebush as di- 
rector of the Veteran’s Administration. 
Roudebush hired his former campaign 
coordinator to serve as his administrative 
assistant. Informed by the Indianapolis 
Star that Longworth had been indicted for 
taking part in the break-ins and dirty tricks 
carried out during his 1970 campaign 
against Senator Hartke. Roudebush said. 
“It is appalling to me to hear these things, 
because I don’t really believe they are true. 

I think the whole thing is somebody’s imag- 
ination. It sounds like Watergate to me.” 

Before long it began to sound very much 
like Watergate. The strike force inves- 
tigators discovered that the fruits of the 
anti-Hartke operation — checkbooks and 
memoranda stolen during the break-ins 
and tape recordings of the bugged con- 
versations — had been turned over to 
senior officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice immediately after the burglaries. 
There were strong indications that the Jus- 
tice Department had covered up the affair. 

In October 1970 two International 
agents went to Washington and personally 
delivered the anti-Hartke materials to Gary 
Baise. a senior administrative official in 
the Department of Justice. Baise now re- 
calls that the materials "appeared to be 
part of a political vendetta" and decided 
not to act on them. Apparently, he did not 
feel the materials were clear evidence that 
Hartke had been party to a felony; other- 
wise. he would have had no choice but to 
turn them over to others in the Justice De- 
partment as grounds for prosecution. 

Nevertheless, the stolen documents and 
bugged conversations were clear evi- 
dence that the International detectives 
who had obtained them had committed a 
string of felonies, including breaking of 
federal laws against electronic eaves- 
dropping. Today Baise feels that he didn't 
examine the materials closely enough at 
the time to realize how they had been ob- 
tained, and he claims he doesn't even re- 
member who gave them to him. When 
Baise consulted his appointment calendar 
for 1970, he discovered a mysterious gap: 
a missing page which covered the two- 
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safe contained political blackmail materi- 
al. Police Chief Hale, Churchill's succes- 
sor, brought in a former Secret Service 
agent to investigate the incident, a deci- 
sion which suggests that he may have felt 
the matter to be too explosive politically to 
be left to his department. Today, since dis- 
closure of the contents of the safe and of 
the identities of those behind the break-in 
seems guaranteed to be politically embar- 
rassing to both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, the case is probably doomed to 
oblivion. 

Political investigations represented 
only a part of International Investigators’ 
business, and, in terms of the company’s 
income, it was only a small part. Conven- 
tional or non-political private sleuthing 
paid better, especially when the firm used 
the same "direct approach” it employed in 
political matters. In 1972, for example, In- 
ternational was hired by the chancellor of 
Indiana Northern University, which was 
then under investigation by the Indiana 
Private School Accrediting Commission 
on suspicion of being a so-called diploma 
mill. A former International detective says 
he and another employee of the firm broke 
into the commission’s offices (without their 
client's knowledge) in the Indiana State 
House and removed, copied, and returned 
the commission's files on Indiana North- 
ern. The university paid several thousand 
dollars to International to conduct the in- 
vestigation. 

In addition to its sleuthing services. In- 
ternational Investigators also offered its 
clients a complete line of electronic sur- 
veillance equipment for do-it-yourself in- 
vestigative work. The bugs and other de- 
vices were constructed by Melvin Free- 
man, a former television repairman who 
has been described as an "electronic 
genius." Freeman, a close friend of both 
Wilcox and Nick Longworth, is at least a 
very talented tinkerer who can fashion, in a 
matter of hours, a listening device from 
readily available electronic components. 
Why Wilcox chose these homemade bugs 
over the more professional products of 
Bell and Howell, Audio Intelligence De- 
vices. or Martin L Kaiser, Inc., seems ob- 
vious. The 1968 Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act outlaws even the pos- 
session of such equipment by anyone 
other than those official agencies permit- 
ted by court order to eavesdrop. In Indi- 
ana. where even the police are forbidden 
under any circumstances to bug or wire- 
tap, it would be impossible for Wilcox to 
order the equipment from established 
suppliers. 

Freeman’s tinkering ran him afoul of the 
law on several occasions. In 1972 he was 
convicted of conspiracy to steal equip- 
ment from the telephone company in order 
to build "blue boxes," those contraband 
devices that are used to cheat the phone 
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company on long-distance calls. Two 
years later he was convicted of using a 
"blue box" and received a three-year sen- 
tence. Freeman, whose bugs were planted 
in the offices of Senator Hartke and his 
aides during the 1970 campaign, invoked 
the Fifth Amendment when he was called 
before the grand jury investigating Interna- 
tional’s dirty-tricks operations. 

The downfall of C. Timothy Wilcox, like 
that of Richard Nixon, was precipitated by 
some embarrassing tapes. Last year, in- 
vestigators discovered a collection of 
reels locked in a storage room at In- 
dianapolis Police Headquarters. On lis- 
tening to the tapes, the investigators dis- 
covered that they were the product of the 
illegal wiretapping and bugging of the 
suspected police lieutenant carried out by 
Wilcox on behalf of Chief Churchill in 
1971. Some of the reels bore labels indi- 
cating they were the property of Interna- 
tional Investigators, Inc. 
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believe how political 
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a detective said, “when you 
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a photo of himself in 
bed with the 
wrong person." 
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The matter was turned over to a strike 
force from the Marion County prosecutor's 
office, which began questioning some 
former employees of International. At the 
same time, the Pulitzer Prize-winning in- 
vestigative team from the Indianapolis Star 
got wind of the probe and began digging 
in parallel with the strike force. At first the 
reporters and investigator focused on the 
affair of the cop and the madam. But as the 
former detectives began to talk freely, in 
exchange for immunity from prosecution, 
the story of International’s dirty-tricks pro- 
gram began to unfold. 

As the investigation progressed. Wilcox 
launched a counterattack. While interview- 
ing a former International employee at his 
apartment, two strike force investigators 
discovered a tape recorder concealed in a 
wastebasket. Outside the house, they 
found Wilcox slouched down behind the 
wheel of a parked automobile, carrying a 



pair of high-powered binoculars and a va- 
riety of bugging equipment. The strike 
force also discovered that Wilcox had 
begun to compile dossiers on several of its 
members as well as on a reporter from the 
Indianapolis Star's investigative unit. Wil- 
cox may have found some comfort in going 
through the motions of turning the tables 
on the investigators, but he was whistling 
in the dark. The grand jury indicted him on 
several counts of burglary, conspiracy, 
and illegal eavesdropping. 

Also indicted was Wilcox’s friend and 
political crony, Nick Longworth. Long 
gone from Indianapolis, he had been work- 
ing in Washington. D.C. In 1 973 his service 
to the campaign of Indiana Governor 
Bowen was rewarded when the governor 
appointed Longworth co-director of the 
state's Washington. D.C., liaison office. 
Later, when President Nixon appointed 
former Representative Roudebush as di- 
rector of the Veteran's Administration. 
Roudebush hired his former campaign 
coordinator to serve as his administrative 
assistant. Informed by the Indianapolis 
Star that Longworth had been indicted for 
taking part in the break-ins and dirty tricks 
carried out during his 1970 campaign 
against Senator Hartke, Roudebush said, 
"It is appalling to me to hear these things, 
because I don't really believe they are true. 

I think the whole thing is somebody's imag- 
ination. It sounds like Watergate to me." 

Before long it began to sound very much 
like Watergate. The strike force inves- 
tigators discovered that the fruits of the 
anti-Hartke operation — checkbooks and 
memoranda stolen during the break-ins 
and tape recordings of the bugged con- 
versations — had been turned over to 
senior officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice immediately after the burglaries. 
There were strong indications that the Jus- 
tice Department had covered up the affair. 

In October 1970 two International 
agents went to Washington and personally 
delivered the anti-Hartke materials to Gary 
Baise, a senior administrative official in 
the Department of Justice. Baise now re- 
calls that the materials "appeared to be 
part of a political vendetta" and decided 
not to act on them. Apparently, he did not 
feel the materials were clear evidence that 
Hartke had been party to a felony; other- 
wise, he would have had no choice but to 
turn them over to others in the Justice De- 
partment as grounds for prosecution. 

Nevertheless, the stolen documents and 
bugged conversations were clear evi- 
dence that the International detectives 
who had obtained them had committed a 
string of felonies, including breaking of 
federal laws against electronic eaves- 
dropping. Today Baise feels that he didn’t 
examine the materials closely enough at 
the time to realize how they had been ob- 
tained, and he claims he doesn't even re- 
member who gave them to him. When 
Baise consulted his appointment calendar 
for 1970, he discovered a mysterious gap: 
a missing page which covered the two- 
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week period during which the International 
agents visited him in Washington. How- 
ever, the strike force has been able to es- 
tablish that Wilcox and another detective 
flew to Washington on the day Baise re- 
ceived the materials. In any event, Baise 
does recall discussing the anti-Hartke ma- 
terials with his boss in the Justice Depart- 
ment, William D. Ruckelshaus. 

Ruckelshaus, a former Indianapolis at- 
torney, was deputy attorney general in 
charge of the Justice Department’s Civil 
Division at the time. He held a series of 
positions in the Nixon administration, serv- 
ing variously as director of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, acting director 
of the FBI, and special assistant to Attor- 
ney General Elliot Richardson. He re- 
signed durina the so-called Saturday 
night massacre of October 1973, when 
Nixon fired Richardson and Special Pros- 
ecutor Archibald Cox. 

Ruckelshaus says he doesn’t recall 
Baise’s telling him about the anti-Hartke 
materials. He told an Indianapolis press 
conference: “It is possible that Mr. Baise 
had mentioned it to me, but I wi 1 1 say that if I 
was told this information was illegally ob- 
tained or damaging to Hartke, I would have 
remembered that. I cannot rule out the 
possibility that Mr. Baise had mentioned 
some information to me, but I don’t think 
that he would have even mentioned 
Senator Hartke because he knew how I 
would feel about using the Justice De- 
partment to get involved in a political 
campaign.” 

Ruckelshaus, a Republican, had con- 
sidered the possibility of running for Hart- 
ke’s Senate seat in 1970 but deferred to 
Roudebush several months before the 
bugging incidents. 

Both Baise and Ruckelshaus were 
called to testify before the grand jury in- 
vestigating International's political dirty- 
tricks programs. In a report that it released 
after hearing all witnesses to the Hartke 
affair, the grand jury expressed numerous 
reservations regarding the account pre- 
sented by the two former Justice Depart- 
ment officials: 

. . we are convinced that when the 
documents which had been stolen out of 
Edward Lewis's office with the tape record- 
ing of the electronic eavesdropping de- 
vice placed in Mr. Lewis’s office were de- 
livered to Gary Baise in Washington, he 
was told said documents and tape record- 
ings were illegally obtained. 

"We further believe that, as a member of 
the United States Department of Justice, 
he then had an obligation to take some 
action to determine what illegal acts had 
been committed and who was involved. 

"It is unclear if this material was brought 
to the attention of Mr. William Ruckelshaus; 
but it is clear that Gary Baise kept the 
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materials and did nothing to determine if 
any laws had been broken or crimes com- 
mitted. 

"If persons occupying high positions in 
our system of justice in our country have 
such a casual disregard for the law, how 
then are our children to learn proper re- 
spect for the law, and how is our society to 
maintain order?" 

The grand jury also noted that it had no 
jurisdiction in the matter of Baise and 
Ruckleshaus. Nevertheless, it urged that 
the Justice Department should make "a 
complete and thorough investigation for 
any possible crimes including, but not lim- 
ited to. obstruction of justice and receiving 
stolen goods.” 

The grand jury may have expected that 
the Justice Department was going to ex- 
plore possible wrongdoing by a former 
deputy attorney general and his aide. 
Such faith was not warranted, however, by 
past performance in the case. At a critical 
point in the strike force's investigation, the 
department had "pulled off a stunt" which 
almost kept Ruckelshaus and Baise out of 
the matter entirely. 

The Indianapolis strike force had been 
cooperating with the FBI in the case, since 
the bugging and wiretapping carried out 
against Hartke was a violation of federal 
law. The Indianapolis investigators 
learned, in fact, that the bureau had known 
about International's involvement in the 
Hartke break-ins, for more than a year, but 
inexplicably had failed to prosecute the 
case. In any event, the bureau was aware 
of Gary Baise’s involvement in the case 
and knew that subpoenas had been issued 
for him and the tapes and materials turned 
over to him by International Investigators 
in 1970. Shortly before Baise was due to 
appear before the grand jury, agents from 
the FBI visited him and, on orders from the 
Justice Department, seized the tapes and 
materials. 

The maneuver had the effect of a delay- 
ing tactic, since there was little point in 
taking Baise's testimony if the materials 
were not available to be entered as evi- 
dence before the grand jury. But a delay at 
this point would have been fatal— the 
five-year statute of limitation on the 1970 
campaign offenses was within days of 
running out. Confiscating the tapes and 
stolen documents served not only to keep 
Ruckelshaus and Baise out of the case but 
also to deny the strike force essential evi- 
dence that any crime had been committed 
at all. Without the materials, there was a 
good possibility that no indictments what- 
soever would be handed down in the 1970 
anti-Hartke break-ins. 

Prosecutors James F. Kelley and James 
Davis were outraged and worked behind 
the scenes to pressure the Department of 
Justice for release of the documents. In- 
vestigative reporters for the Indianapolis 
Star duly learned of the development and 
published the story of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s delaying maneuver. The affair was 
beginning to take on the odor of a Wash- 



ington cover-up. and the national press 
was showing signs of interest in the case. 
Apparently someone in Washington used 
his better judgment: for the day after the 
story appeared in the Star , the Justice De- 
partment released the materials and had 
them flown to Indianapolis. They arrived in 
the prosecutor's office only several min- 
utes before Gary Baise walked into the 
grand jury room. 

Despite the grand jury's belief that any 
possible wrongdoing by Ruckelshaus and 
Baise was beyond its jurisdiction, it hand- 
ed down indictments in the Hartke affair 
against Roudebush campaign coordinator 
Longworth; Redding, the attorney for Pub- 
lic Service Indiana: Buena Chaney, a 
former GOP state chairman: Eston Perry, a 
former aide to Chaney: and Wilcox. 
Named as unindicted co-conspirators 
were the former air force lock man and the 
International detective, both of whom had 
admitted their part in the break-ins. 

The statute-of-limitations question was 
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raised again when the five defendants 
moved for dismissal of the charges on 
grounds that more than five years had 
elapsed since the break-ins. The burglar- 
ies had, in fact, occurred between August 
and October 1970. and the indictments 
were handed down October 31, 1975, just 
barely beyond the five-year limit. The de- 
fendants also charged that the In- 
dianapolis prosecutor had no jurisdiction 
to prosecute the bugging and wiretap 
charges, since electronic surveillance is 
prohibited solely by federal law and isn’t 
covered by any Indiana statute. 

The prosecutor maintained that the 
break-ins and eavesdropping had been 
part of a criminal conspiracy that lasted at 
least until the evening of November 3 
— election day — when Wilcox reportedly 
visited Roudebush headquarters and 
flashed copies of Senator Hartke's per- 
sonal income-tax returns to the workers 
there. The state also argued that Indiana 
conspiracy law provides for prosecution of 



violations of federal law. 

In the end the judge found that the stat- 
ute of limitations had expired and decided 
that the local prosecutor had no jurisdic- 
tion over the federal wiretap charges. The 
indictments against the five defendants 
were dismissed, thus killing any chance 
that some of the larger questions in the 
case will ever be answered. 

If Roudebush’s campaign coordinator. 
Nick Longworth, helped plan the Hartke 
break-ins, as the prosecution charged, 
what did his boss — now director of the 
Veteran's Administration— know about it, 
and when did he know it? Why did the FBI. 
which learned from several sources about 
International Investigators' role in the 
Hartke break-ins more than a year before 
the investigation by the Indianapolis strike 
force, fail to follow up at the time? Was the 
Justice Department's confiscation of the 
fruits of the Hartke break-ins and buggings 
a deliberate attempt to protect former Depu- 
ty Attorney General Ruckelshaus from hav- 
ing to answer some embarrassing ques- 
tions before the grand jury? 

And then there is the most perplexing 
question of all: were the striking parallels 
between Watergate and the five-year pro- 
gram of dirty tricks in Indiana mere coinci- 
dence — or was there an actual connection 
between the White House Plumbers and 
their Indianapolis counterparts? Senator 
Hartke seems to suspect there was. Com- 
menting on the 1970 break-ins, he ob- 
served, "In one sense, my campaign was a 
training ground for the masterminds of the 
Watergate burglaries, buggings, and dirty 
tricks. There was a conscious effort on the 
part of the Nixon-dominated Republican 
National Committee to sabotage the re- 
election of me and a number of other sena- 
tors opposing the Nixon administration." 

But while there are striking similarities 
between Watergate and the Indianapolis 
affair, the probability is that they are the 
product of coincidence. If the break-ins. 
the buggings. the attempted blackmail- 
ings, and the other dirty tricks are linked at 
all, it is in the same way that two or more 
cases of smallpox are related; the condi- 
tions are right, so the disease spreads. 

Like C. Timothy Wilcox, most of the In- 
ternational employees who took part in the 
Indianapolis operations are in their mid- 
thirties — bright young men, articulate and 
well-tailored. They are of the same genera- 
tion and were shaped by the same social 
mold as the young men of Watergate. They 
could be the fraternity brothers of John 
Dean, Jeb Magruder. Donald Segretti, or 
Gordon Strachan. They believe in law and 
order, but they define those concepts in 
the same terms used by G Gordon Liddy 
or E. Howard Hunt. They are furtive, yet 
proud, for while they must practice their 
trade in the political back alleys of Ameri- 
ca, they are unswerving in their belief that 
God is on their side. Intelligent, coura- 
geous, and resourceful, they serve what 
they see as a higher good. 

They are rather dangerous men. ch— a 
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